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Por ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


* We now come to the time when woes, 
denounced by that very name in the [Scrip- 
tures], fell upon apostate Christendom, or on 
those who had fallen away from the faith 
once delivered to the saints. For on such 
alone those woes could fall, which were to 
touch only those men who had not the seal of 
God upon their foreheads. (Rev. ix. 4.) 

**When Goths, and Vandals, and Huns, 
had long desolated Italy, and a ‘ barbaric 
king’ reigned over it, Syria continued to be 
one of the fairest provinces, or tributary king- 
doms of the lower empire ; and some of its 
regions ranked among the most populous, and 
some of its cities among the most princely in 
the world, 

“The Saracens formed the first woe,—not 
the last,—that came on idolatrous Christen- 
dom. On their invasion of the Roman em- 
pire, Jerusalem was rather to be given unto 
the Gentiles, than rescued from them. Ages 
were thereafter to intervene before the land 
should reach the last degree of predicted des- 
olation. The judgments of the Lord were to 
be executed in it on those who had anew pro- 
faned it by their idolatries. But while this 
charge was given to the Saracens, which, as 
all students of prophecy well know, they fail- 
ed not to execute, a prohibition was simulta- 
neously written in the book of the Lord, and 
as simultaneously issued in the appointed time, 
against laying the land desolate ; and stripped 
as it would finally be, like an oak that had 
cast its leaves, not a tree or green thing was 
then to be hurt. Jt was commanded them 
that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth, neither any green thing, neither any 
tree ; but only those men that had not the seal 
of God on their foreheads, (Rev. ix. 4.) The 

unconscious ‘ commander of the faithful’ thus 
issued his instructions accordingly to the 
chiefs of the Syrian army. ‘ When you fight 
the battles of the Lord, acquit yourselves like 
men, without turning your backs; but let not 
your victory be stained with the blood of wo- 
men and children. Destroy no palm-trees, 
nor burn any fields of corn. Cut down no 





fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, only 
such as you kill to eat. When you make any 
covenant or article, stand to it, and be as good 
as your word. As you go on, you will find 
some religious persons who live retired in mo- 
nasteries,—let them alone, and neither kill 
them, nor destroy their monasteries ; and you 
will find another sort of people that belong’ to 
the synagogue of Satan, who have shorn 
crowns; be sure you cleave their skulls, and 
give them no quarter till they either turn 
Mahometans or pay tribute.’ (Gibbon’s Hist. 
vol. ix.) 


*« The rapacious tribes of the desert’ made 


Syria their own, and richly was their con- 
quest rewarded. Notwithstanding ‘the slow 
ravages of despotism and superstition,’ and its 
subjugation to the Persians, to whom for four- 
teen years it had been given for a prey, till 
reconquered by Heraclius, Syria could still 
boast of its numerous cities; and its fertile 
soil sustained a Vast population. Five thou- 
sand ass-loads (proverbially great) of figs and 
olives, necessarily the produce of a single 
year, gave proof, as part of the tax imposed 
upon one city, that the combined excellence 
of climate and soil were not then lost upon 
man; and that the circumjacent region might 
lay claim to be a portion of a land, where eve- 
ry man might sit under his own fig-tree, and 
the lords of which, in the expressive language 
of Scripture, might ‘dip their feet in oil.’ 
Edifices of Saracenic structure, scattered over 
Syria, show that these invaders, like the Ro- 
mans, sought to perpetuate their conquest, and 
made it their work to build, rather than to 
destroy. But these were chiefly mosques or 
castles, the former displacing churches, the 
latter for repressing the inhabitants, as well 
as resisting foreign foes. ‘The tribute, the 
Koran, or the sword,’ were not the heralds of 
prosperity and peace. Syria faded rather 
than flourished urder the dominion of those 


‘ hordes of fanaticsthat issued from the desert,’ 


and whose office it was to torment rather than 
to destroy. 


“The promised land was to be given only 
for a limited period to any alien race, while 
its ancient inhabitants were scattered abroad. 
The Arabs, like the Romans, claimed it by 
right of conquest as their own. But though 
they appointed the land, which the Lord call- 
ed His, into their possession with the joy of all 
their heart, and shall still strive to regain or 
retain it, as they first won it, by the sword ; 
and though they said, while the stronghold of 
Zion was in their hands, and Saracen fortres- 
ses towered throughout the land on the heights 
of Israel, even the high places are ours in 
possession, yet they were there only to exe- 
cute judgments, as the temporary tenants of a 
land that was not theirs. ‘Their possession of 


it was not unchallenged or undisturbed. Af- 
ter its subjugation to them, Judea ‘ ceased not 
to be the scene of grand revolutions.’ ‘The 
victors becoming successively the vanquished, 
it was in after ages the contested territory of 
Saracens, Persians, Turks, Egyptians, and Fa- 
timites, till, in still more bloody warfare be- 
tween Christians and Mahometans, it became, 
as described by Gibbon, ‘ the theatre of na- 
tions,’ where the tragedy of the crusades was 
enacted,—the battle-field of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. The land which men called Chris- 
tians sought to redeem, by a frenzy that match- 
ed the fierce fanaticism of Moslems, was 
thereby smitten with another curse.” 

The Fourth chapter gives a “ Sketch of the 
History of Syria in the middle ages,” and the 
Fifth, the state of that country in the same 
period. The Sixth chapter is on the progres- 
sive desolation of Syria. ‘The Seventh gives 
a survey of the ruins in Moab and Ammon. 
The Eighth, of those in Gilead, Bashan, 
&e. 

Chapter Nine treats “ Of the natural ferti- 
lity of the countries east of the Dead Sea and 
of the Jordan. 

* To break in a little upon the sad and mo- 
notonous description of desolate or deserted 
cities, it may be well, before passing that 
river, which was consecrated more by the 
baptism of Jesus, than by the miraculous pas- 
sage of the Israelites, even though it dared 
not then to wet the soles of their feet,—to 
look on the country beyond Jordan, in order 
to see if there be any lingering beauty there, 
even a faint trace of what the land of Gilead 
and of Bashan was,—or if there be yet any 
substance in it, sufficient, as of old, to sustain 
many of the thousands of Israel. 

“Jn vain, in the highest sense, would we 
look for balm in Gilead or fruit in Bashan, 
while yet there is no physician there, and 
while the covenanted and only rightful inher- 
itors of the land are yet wanderers throughout 
the world, as the inhabitants of their own land 
are wandering in their patrimonial territories. 
But auticipating the time when the Holy One 
of Israel shall fulfil his word, and bring his 
people to the land of Gilead and Bashan, and 
feed them there, and their soul shall there be 
satisfied, we may interrogate the land, by 
another category than that of Volney, and 
ask, whether, while many cities might be 

raised from their ruins, and others be repaired 
to dwell in, it could repay cultivation now, 
and yield such fruit to Israel, as to merit at 
last the choice which at first was made of it. 

“Tn the sneering language of Voltaire, it 
might be accounted ‘a goodly land’ by those 
who had wandered forty years in the wilder- 
ness! And were the question now put to 
kindred scoffers, they might say that any land, 
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however poorly enriched with nature’s boun- 
ties, might be the welcome asylum of a hap- 
less race, who for many ages have had no land 
to dwell in as their own, and who have wan- 
dered, generation after generation, without 
finding a place whereon to rest the sole of 
their feet. 

*‘ But it is not thus that our interrogatory is 
put. Our enemies being judges, we would 
raise the question, whether, when looked at 
again, that portion of Israel’s inheritance over 
which we have glanced, is not capable of be- 
ing what the prophetic Scriptures have de- 
clared that it shall be,—no mean or despica- 
ble portion of a ‘ goodly heritage,’ and ‘ ever- 
lasting possession’ worthy of being esteemed 
* the glory of all lands.’ 

“In the beginning of the present century, 
appeals could not be made to existing facts ; 
and Christians held the problem unresolved, 
if not unresolveable, how a land, long reckon- 
ed as a desert, and a blank in every modern 
map, could have sustained the multitudinous 
cities and towns, which, according to the his- 
torical Scriptures, were once planted there. 
The increase of knowledge (Dan. xii. 4,) has 
caused the mystery to cease, and to the lack 
of that alone can it owe its unduly protracted 
existence. Rather than that the land should 
have been plenteously tenanted in ancient 
times, where the most ancient towns assured- 
ly on the face of all the earth are still stand- 
ing, and have in many instances the seeming 
freshness of novelty in the tinge which age 
has given them, the wonder might reasonably 
arise, how many cities should thus be desolate 
without man; and how hundreds of houses, 
that give good promise of lasting for ages, 

should, in town neighbouring with town, be 
left without man, without possessors, without 
claimants, without tenants, or any to dwell 
therein, while wandering herdsmen around 
them have no better shelter than a tent, while 
many walls, and gates, and bars in Bashan are 
as strong as ever, and the palaces, and tem- 
ples, and castles of Ammon are a stable for| against the incursions of enemies, they culti- 
camels, and a couching place for flocks. vate patches of the best soil in their territory. 

“ These facts are not without an assignable | The rivulet of Mayn flows through a wood of 
reason ; for the manner in which God has| defle trees, which form a canopy over the riv- 
wrought out his judgments may be seen.|ulet impenetrable to the meridian sun. The 
The mode in which his promised blessing to} red flowers of these trees reflected in the wa- 
Israel shall be accomplished, is yet, sve as| ter, gave it the appearance of a bed of roses, 
revealed,a mystery toman. But the fact that | &c. (Burckhardt.) ‘ From Jerash to Ammon,’ 
that these lands did sustain such numerous ci-| says Lord Lindsay, ‘ the whole country is one 
ties, isnot less clear than that it could stillsus-| pasturage, overspread with the flocks and 

- tain them again, were the tenantless dwellings | herds of the Bedouins.’ 

crowded with inhabitants, and all the cities! “The following testimony of — Bucking- 
raised from their foundations, and peopled| ham, concerning that country in general, be- 
anew, without walls, because of the multitude |ing highly valuable, is extracted at length. 
of men,—even as the Israelites shall dwell in|‘ We had now arrived at a very elevated part 
them on their return. of the plain, which had continued fertile 

“On the extremity of the Dead Sea, Cap-| throughout the whole of the distance that we 
tains Irby and Mangles, passing by a route| had yet come from Ammon to this place, and 
previously untrodden by any modern traveller,| were still gradually rising as we proceeded 
except perhaps Seetzen, entered into a very|on, when we came to an elevation from which 
prettily-wooded country, with high rushes,|a near view opened before us to the south-east, 
and marshes ; on their advancing farther, the|in the direction in which we were travelling. 
variety of bushes and wild plants became very|This view presented to us, ona little lower 
great ; some of the latter being rare, and of| level, a still more extensive tract of continued 
remarkable appearance, presenting a fine field| plain, than that over which we had already 
for the botanist. Among the trees and plants| passed. Throughout its whole extent were 
were various species of the acacia, the dwarf] seen ruined towns in every direction, both be- 

































cotton plant, amongst an infinity of others, 
that they knew neither how to name nor de- 
scribe. The banks of the river El Dara, 
which waters a beautiful shady ravine, were 
covered in profusion with the palm, acacia, 
aspen, and oleander in full flower and beauty. 
As they advanced towards Kerek, they found 
themselves in corn fields, with cattle grazing 
in the valley through which the river Souf 
Saffa runs towards the Dead Sea; the ancient 
mill-courses are still to be seen, but the river 
itself was hid by the richness of the vegeta- 
tion on its banks, especially the purple olean- 
der, in full blossom, In the narrow valley at 
the foot of the castle hill of Kerek, there runs 
a stream with a narrow line of gardens on its 
banks, in which they observed olives, pome- 
granates, and figs, with some vegetables. 
Southward of Kerek they ascended into a 
country of downs, with verdure so close as to 
appear almost turf, and with corn fields at 
intervals. In short, the whole of the plains 
in this quarter, now so deserted, are capable 
of rich cultivation. , 

“ Ghoeyr, immediately south of the Dead 
Sea, is famous for the excellent pasturage 
produced by its numerous springs ; and it has, 
in consequence, become a favourite place of 
encampment for all the Bedouins of Djebal 
and Shera. The borders of the rivulets are 
overgrown with defle and the shrub rethem. 
The extensive plain near Kara consists of a 
fertile soil. The broad valley called El Bek- 
ka is extremely fertile, and is (was) in part 
cultivated by the people of Szalt and the Arabs 
of the Belka. The Bedouins, from the supe- 
riority of its pasturage, have this saying, 
‘thou canst not find a country like the Belka.’ 
The beef and mutton of this district are pre- 
ferable to those of all others. The herds of 
cows, sheep, and goats of the Arabs of the 
Belka are large ; and wherever they have the 
prospect of being able to seofre the harvest 
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mimosa, the doom, the tamarisk, a plant they | fore, behind, and on every side of us, general- 
had seen in Nubia called the oscar, the wild} ly seated on small eminences; all at a short 

Siteaee from each other; and all, as far as 
we had yet seen, bearing evident marks of 
former opulence and consideration. ‘There 
was not a tree in sight as far as the eye could 
reach, but my guide, who had been over eve- 
ry part of it, assured me that the whole of the 
plain was covered with the finest soil, and ca- 
pable of being made the most productive corn 
land in the world. It is true that, fora space 
of more than thirty miles, there did not ap- 
pear to mea single interruption of hill, rock, 
or wood, to impede immediate tillage ; and it 
is certain, that the great plain Esdraelon, so 
justly celebrated for its extent and fertility, is 
inferior in both to this plain of Belkah, for so 
the whole country is called, from the moun- 
tain of that name, the Pisgah of the Scrip- 
tures. Like Esdraelon, it appears also to 
have been once the seat of an active and nu- 
merous population.’ (Buckingham.) 


“ The mountainous ranges on both sides of 


the Labbok, which divides Gilead, still seem 
to vie with each other in beauty. 


“Before reaching Azalt from the south, 


captains Irby and Mangles passed through a 
richly wooded and picturesque country. Near 
to Jerash they entered a very picturesque 
country most beautifully varied with hanging 
woods ; mostly of the Vallonia oak, laurestu- 
nus, cedon, common arbutus, arbutus andrach- 
ne, &c., the latter in some instances was near- 
ly six feet in circumference; at times the 
grounds had all the appearance of a noble 
park; in short, nothing could exceed the 
beauty of this day’s ride; there were some 
spots cultivated with corn. As we advanced, 
the wood became more thick; and at dark we 
stopped ata small open space covered with 


high grass and weeds. 
“ There is such a diversity in the elevation 


of the plains of Syria, that, while that of the 


Jordan is remarkably low, others may be ap- 
propriately designated as table land. 

“ After passing the Jordan, Buckingham 
ascended to one plain after another; and on 
ascending Jebel Azalt, he described it as ‘a 
fine fertile plain, with undulations here and 
there, a rich green turf, abundance of wood, 
and pines nodding on the surrounding emi- 
nences.” From hence he enjoyed a magpifi- 
cent view, as beautiful in many of its features 
as it was grand in the whole; and extending 
in every direction as far as the range of vi- 
sion. 

“In describing his journey through the 
mountains of Gilead, he thus writes: ‘ We 
had no sooner passed the summit of the se- 
cond range, going down a short distance on 
its eastern side by a very gentle descent, than 
we found ourselves on plains of nearly as high 
a level as the mountains or the hills them- 
selves, and certainly eight hundred feet at 
least above the stream of the Jordan. The 
character of the country, too, was quite diffe- 
rent from anything that I had seen in Pales- 
tine, from my first landing at Soor to the 
present moment. We were now ina land of 
extraordinary richness, abounding with the 
most beautiful prospects, clothed with thick 
forests, varied with verdant slopes, and posses- 
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sing extensive plains of a fine red soil, now 
covered with thistles as the best proof of its 
fertility, and yielding in nothing to the cele- 
brated plains of Zebulon and Esdraelon, in 
Galilee and Samaria. 

“«* We continued our way to the north-east, 
through a country, the beauty of which so 
surprised us, that we often asked each other 
what were our sensations; as if to ascertain 
the reality of what we saw, and persuade each 
other by mutual confessions of our delight, 
that the picture before us was not an optical 
illusion. The landscape alone, which varied 
at every turn, and gave us new beauties from 
every different point of view, was, of itself, 
worth all the pains of an excursion to the east- 
ward of Jordan to obtain a sight of; and the 
park-like scenes that sometimes softened the 
romantic wildness of the general character as 
a whole, reminded us of similar spots in less 
neglected lands.’ (Buckingham’s Travels.) 

“ The first part of our route, (from Souf to 
Oom-Keis,) says Robinson, ‘for nearly an 
hour and a half, lay through a thick forest of 
very fine oak trees. Under any other cir- 
cumstances, nothing could be more agreeable 
than our ride through it, but it was notorious 
for giving shelter to ill-disposed persons. The 
country we passed through this day was of 
the most beautiful description, being slightly 
undulated, the crests and sides of the hills 
clothed with the most magnificent oaks, for 
which this district, the ancient Bashan, is still, 
as of old, justly celebrated. But for my tur- 
baned companions, and the absence of detach- 
ed villas, | could frequently have thought my- 
self in Europe. At sunset we arrived at Fa- 
vur, where we supped in the sheik’s house, 
the inhabitants being all Musselmen. They 
seemed ill-disposed towards us, were suspi- 
cious and disobliging. The place where we 
passed the might wasa large excavated cav- 
ern, dark and dirty, and more like a den of 
thieves than the dwellings of civilized peo- 
ple.’ 

(Remainder next week.] 


Extract from Samuel Scott’s Diary. 


* Ninth month Ist, 1785.—A pretty quiet 
day, but spent very negligently in respect to 
reading in the Scriptures, or other good books, 
for edification and instruction in righteous- 
ness ; although I found leisure time to re-pe- 
ruse the trials of the rioters in Southwark, for 
amusement.” 





If I were not penetrated with a conviction 
of the truth of the Bible, and the reality of 
my own experience, I should be confounded 
on all sides—from within and without—in the 
world and in the church.—Cecil. 


Glazing.—As it is often of importance to 
glaziers and others to remove glass from 
frames without breaking it, they will be glad 
to know that a very strong solution of caustic 
potash, or caustic soda, applied round the 
panes for a few hours, by laying upon them 
an old rag dipped in the solution, will have 
the desired effect.— Late paper, 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
ESSAYS ON VENTILATION. 


No. l. 


Breathe not the turbid, close-imprison'd air 
That from a thousand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell; 

For these inhaled, relax the solid frame, 

And may corrode those tender cells that draw 
The vital air, in vain with unctuous rills 
Bedew'd ; or, by the drunken tubes that yawn 
In countless pores o’er all the pervious skin 
Imbib’d, may poison the balsamic blood, 

And rouse the heart to every fever’s rage. 


Armstrong .* 
In No. 29 of the last volume of “ The 


Friend,” I gave some reason to expect that. 


the subject of ventilation would be resumed in 
a future essay,—in order to enter more fully 
into an examination of the causes which ren- 
der the air of occupied apartments impure, of 
the injurious effects of such air on the system, 
and of the means by which it may be removed 
from our presence : and although the remarks 
which I have already furnished have occupied 
considerable space, yet the subject is of so 
much real importance, and at the same time 
so generally neglected, and so little under- 
stood, that some additional observations there- 
on may properly occupy a few pages of “ The 
Friend.” 

The remarks in my former essay were con- 
fined to the ventilation of meeting and school 
houses ; but those which follow are intended 
to apply to buildings in general. Dwellings, 
factories and stores, it is true, are commonly 
not so crowded as meeting-houses, but, being 
occupied so much longer, the proper ventila- 
tion of them is, perhaps, more important. Not 
that the air of our dwellings and places of bu- 
siness becomes so. impure as the atmosphere 
of meeting-houses, but that the almost contin- 
ual breathing of air only moderately impure, 
has probably a more injurious and permanent 
effect on the system, than an occasional semi- 
suffocation of an hour or two’s duration, in a 
crowded, ill-ventilated meeting-house ; just as 
living continually in a damp atmosphere is 
more hurtful than an occasional exposure to a 
heavy shower of rain. 

The subject of these essays naturally divides 
itself into three parts, as indicated above, each 
of which will be treated of in a separate num- 
ber. ‘The remarks in the present essay will 
therefore be 


On the Causes which Render the Air of Oc- 
cupied Apartments Impure. 


The vitiation of the air of occupied apart- 
ments, proceeds from several sources.— Ist, 
Respiration ; 2nd, Perspiration; 3rd, The 
combustion of gas, oil, &c., for the purposes 
of lighting ; 4th, The discharge of smoke, gas 
of various kinds, and other injurious products 
into apartments furnished with defective chim- 
neys: 5th, Exhalations from furniture and 
paint; 6th, Exhalations from cellars and 
drains ; 7th, Dust, and other mechanical im- 
purities ; 8th, The emission of impurities in 
many of the operations of the arts and manu- 





* Some liberty has been taken with the poet in this 
passage. 
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factures. Add to these, that the air with 
which many buildings is supplied, is more or 
less contaminated previously to its entering. 

Respiration is the alternate inspiration and 
expiration of air. It has been termed the 
“ventilation of the blood,” being the principal 
means by which the impurities generated in 
that fluid are removed from the system. The 
air taken into the lungs in the process of re- 
Spiration, is deprived of a portion of its oxy- 
gen, (the vital principle of air,) receiving in 
return about an equal quantity of carbonic 
acid. It also receives from the lungs and air 
passages a large quantity of aqueous vapour, 
together with a portion of animal matter. The 
quantity of this last is but small, yet sufficient, 
according to Chaussier, to give to respired 
air a-putrid odour when kept ina close vessel 
exposed to an elevated temperature. The 
proportions of the several impurities contained 
in respired air, varies according to the consti- 
tution and temperament of the individual, his 
habits and mode of life, his condition at the 
time as to health, excitement, &c., the amount 
of exercise previously taken, the manner of 
breathing, the season of the year, and the time 
of day. 

The quantity of air exhaled from the lungs 
at each expiration has been very variously es- 
timated, according to the manner in which the 
experiments for ascertaining the point, have 
been conducted. To assist in coming to a 
conclusion on this subject, I have tried nume- 
rous experiments on respiration, being parti- 
cularly careful that the breathing should be as 
free, and as nearly natural as possible. From 
a comparison of the results of these experi- 
ments with the statements of different authors, 
both as to the quantity of air respired, and the 
amount of carbon thrown off from the system, 
I can venture to state as probably not far 
from the truth, that, on anaverage, twenty-two 
cubic inches of air are exhaled by a healthy 
adult at each expiration,—there being eighteen 
such expirations in a minute, and six per cent. 
of the expired air being carbonic acid. That 
is to say, that 396 cubic inches of air are re- 
spired in a minute ; and that thirty-seven oun- 
ces (avoirdupois) of carbonic acid, containing 
more than ten ounces of carbon, are thrown 
off from the system during every twenty-four 
hours, by respiration alone.* 





* In No. 29 of last volume of “ The Friend,” are giv- 
en the results of some calculations respecting the state 
of the air in the Arch street meeting-house in this city, 
at the close of a crowded evening meeting. These cal- 
culations were made on the supposition, that “ the 
quantity of air which one person renders entirely inca- 
pable of sustaining animal life, is, on an average, not 
less than 720 cubic inches in a minute.” This was 
stated at the time to be probably too high an estimate 
of the quantity poisoned by respiration alone ; but, tak- 
ing into account the impurities thrown off by perspira- 
tion, the assumption contained in the passage just quot- 
ed, was supposed to be within bounds. Considering, 
however, the nature of the products evolved by perspi- 
ration, they can hardly be supposed to render more 
than a very small portion of air entirely incapable of 
sustaining animal existence. Upon making the calcu- 
lations on the supposition that the quantity of air re- 
spired is as stated in the text above, the remaining data 
being taken as before, I find that, at the close of the 
meeting, the quantity of air in the room incapable of 
sustaining animal life, is about 27,000 cubic feet,—pro- 
vided the vitiated air has been equally diffused 
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Carbonic acid being the most impor- 
tant, and, at the same time, the most deleteri- 
ous product of respiration, it will be proper to 
give some account of the nature of this sub- 
stance. 

Carbonic acid gas, when inspired, acts as 
a narcotic poison, although it may be taken 
into the stomach without injury. An attempt 
to inhale it pure, or even mixed with nearly 
its own bulk of air, produces a spasm of the 








that has been occupied during the previous 
night. The close, heavy, disagreeable feel- 
ing that the air has upon such occasions, is 
produced both by respiration and perspiration, 
but chiefly, I apprehend, by the latter. I 
may, in this place, take occasion to remark, 
that in sleeping apartments, (in which venti- 
lation is especially needed, on account of the 
length of time they are occupied, without the 
relief produced in other cases by the frequent 
opening of the doors,) the evil complained of 
in these essays is greatly increased by the 
practice adopted by some, of surrounding the 
bed with curtains. ‘Can anything be imag- 
ined,” says Dr. Combe, “ more directly at 
variance than this with the fundamental laws 
of respiration? Or could such practices ever 
have been resorted to, had the nature of the 
human constitution been regarded before they 
were adopted? In this respect we are more 
humane towards the lower animals than tow- 
ards our own species; for, notwithstanding 
all the refinements of civilization, we have not 
yet aggravated the want of ventilation in the 
stable or the cow-house, by adding curtains 
to the individual stalls of the inmates.” 
Perspiration, it should here be observed, is 
continually going on from the surface of the 
body. ‘The impurities thus discharged, under 
certain circumstances, collect on the surface 
of the skin, forming what is termed sweat ; 
but when they are less rapidly transpired, or 
more quickly removed by the surrounding 
air, these ‘* baser fluids” ‘ viewless melt into 
the winds.” About thirty ounces of aqueous 
vapour, and three ounces of carbonic acid, 
(containing three-quarters of an ounce of car- 
bon,) may be stated as the average quantities 
of these substances removed from the system 
by cutaneous perspiration in the course of 
twenty-four hours. The importance of per- 
spiration in maintaining the vital powers of 
the system, and the necessity of removing 
from our presence the impurities thus emitted, 
are exhibited in the followmg extracts.— 
“ Some recent experiments have proved, that 
animals prevented from perspiring, die of suf- 
focation, as certainly, though not so rapidly, 
as when their respiration is obstructed.”* 
** When the perspiration is brought to the sur- 
face of the skin, and confined there either by 
injudicious clothing or by want of cleanliness, 
there is much reason to suppose that its resid- 
ual parts are again absorbed, and act on the 
system as a poison of greater or less power, 
according to its quantity and degree of con- 
centration, thereby producing fever, inflam- 
mation, and even death itself; for it is estab- 
lished by observation, that concentrated ani- 
mal effluvia form a very energetic poison. 
The fatal consequences which have repeated- 
ly followed the use of a close water-proof 
dress, by sportsmen and others, and the heat 
and uneasy restlessness which speedily ensue, 
where proper ventilation is thus prevented, 
seem explicable on some such principle.”+ 
Considering the important part that the pro- 
perty of diffusiveness performs in the process 
of perspiration as well as respiration, I appre- 







































which prevents the gas from entering the 
lungs. When, however, it is so much diluted 
as to admit of its passing the glottis, it pro- 
duces lassitude, fainting, or death, according 
to the amount of gas, and the length of time it 
is respired. This gas is evolved nearly pure 
from burning charcoal, and has repeatedly 
caused fatal accidents, when charcoal furnac- 
es have been used in close apartments. Car- 
bonic acid collects in mines, wells, and caves, 
when it is evolved more rapidly than it is dif- 
fused ; and death has not unfrequently result- 
ed from entering such places. The fatal 
effects of the atmosphere of the Grotto del 
Cano (Grotto of the Dog) in Italy, and of the 
Valley of Death in the island of Java, are 
believed to be owing mainly to the presence 
of this gas. The bottom of the latter is said 
to be “covered with the skeletons of human 
beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, and all 
sorts of birds.” 

By Perspiration, the second source of viti- 
ated air, a large amount of moisture and some 
carbonic acid are removed from the body, 
besides a small portion of animal matter, com- 
mon salt, and other impurities. The whole 
surface of the body is penetrated by a multi- 
tude of pores, through which the air exercises 
a similar agency to that which proceeds with 
greater energy in the lungs. ‘These openings 
are also outlets of a great portion of the old, 
decayed, or useless particles of the body. 
The products of perspiration are perhaps more 
perceptible and disagreeable than those emit- 
ted from the Jungs, but they are not so injuri- 
ous. ‘The presence of these impurities is par- 
ticularly observable upon going from the fresh 
morning air into an ill-ventilated bed-room, 


— 


throughout the time of the meeting. This latter suppo- 
sition, however, is not entirely correct. If, then to 
make allowance for this, we assume that the air that is 
discharged, contains twice as much impurity as it 
would were an equal diffusion to take place, (which al- 
lowance, I apprehend, considerably exceeds the truth,) 
the calculation gives 22,000 cubic feet, or nearly one- 
Jifth of all the air in the room, as the quantity incapable 
of sustaining animal life, remaining at the close of the 
meeting. Again, assuming, as in the last case, and 
further supposing that the air in the zone of respiration 
contains but one-half as much impurity as it would, 
were the products of respiration, &c., equally diffused, 
the quantity of air actually respired, some of it several 
times, is found to be nearly 18,000 cubic feet, or not 
quite one-sixth of all the air in the room. 

The ventilator recently placed in the ceiling of the 
west end of the Arch street house, will, in cold weather, 
afford some sensible relief; but much advantage cannot 
be expected from it, owing to the smallness of the aper- 
ture, and to the fact that a part of the fresh air 
which must enter to supply the place of that removed, 
will, (when the doors and windows are closed,) pass 
down through the opening provided for the exit of the 
vitiated air, thus producing a cold inward current, be- 
sides interfering with the outward discharge. 





* Penny Cyclopedia, vol. xxii. p. 89. 
+ Combe’s Principles of Physiology, p. 64. 


hend that the proper removal of impurities 
from the surface of the body, depends more 
than is usually supposed upon the purity of 
the surrounding air, and its condition as to 
moisture or dryness. 

Although it is difficult, and perhaps im- 
practicable, to ascertain the exact quantity of 
carbonic acid or aqueous vapour thrown off 
from the system by either of the functions of 
respiration and perspiration, separately from 
the other, yet the quantity discharged, during 
a given time, from any individual or set of 
individuals, by both these means conjointly, 
may be subjected to direct experiment, and es- 
timated with considerable accuracy. The 
average daily quantity of aqueous vapour dis- 
charged by a healthy adult in our climate, 
may be taken at forty ounces.* In apartments 
where very few persons are assembled, the 
discharge of aqueous vapour, were it not as- 
sociated with animal matter,and other un- 
wholesome impurities, would not generally be 
a source of vitiation, inasmuch as the air of 
our houses commonly needs additional mois- 
ture, in proportion as its temperature is eleva- 
ted above that of the atmosphere without. 
But in crowded places, the air is overloaded 
with the vapour exhaled, besides being vitiated 
with the associated impurities. The mois- 
ture thus evolved frequently condenses on the 
walls; and a person wearing spectacles, upon 
entering such an apartment from the cold air 
without, finds his vision suddenly obstructed 
by the condensation of vapour on the cold 
surface of the glasses. 

The quantity of carbon thrown off from the 
system by respiration and perspiration con- 
jointly, has been satisfactorily determined by 
some recent experiments in Germany. A 
company of soldiers, consisting of from twen- 
ty-seven to thirty individuals, having been 
subjected to experiment for a whole month 
together, it was found that the daily exhala- 
tion of carbon averaged thirteen and nine- 
tenths Hessian ounces for each man. The 
prisoners in the Bridewell at Marienschloss, 
(where labour is enforced,) exhaled ten and a 
half ounces ; those in the House of Arrest at 
Giessen, (who are deprived of all exercise,) 
eight and a half ounces; and in a family con- 
sisting of five adults and four children, the 
average daily exhalation was found by Liebig 
to be nine and a half ounces. Ten ounces 
Hessian, equal to about eleven ounces avoir- 
dupois, may therefore be considered rather a 
low estimate of the average quantity of car- 
bon evolved daily from the lungs and skin of 
an adult. Asa quarter of a peck of chareoal 
weighs about a pound, and as it is nearly pure 
carbon, the calculation maybe readily made, 
upon which was founded the assertion contain- 
ed in my last essay on this subject, that “ if 
sixty furnaces, containing each a quarter of a 
peck of charcoal, were suffered to burn in the 
room, without any means being provided to 
carry off the gas, they would not vitiate the 


t “ The quantity of the fluid evaporated from the skin 
during profuse sweat, so far exceeds that given out dur- 
ing the highest insensible perspiration, that two pounds 
in weight have been lost by this means in a couple of 
hours.” Ibid. p. 59. 
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air more than the twelve hundred people” 
assembled in Arch street meeting-house. 

The quantity of animal matter and other 
minor impurities thrown off from the skin and 
lungs cannot readily be determined. It is suf- 
ficient, however, as has already been stated, 
to render the air of occupied apartments of- 
fensive ; and, although these exhalations are 
evolved but in small quantities, they may nev- 
ertheless be highly injurious. ‘This is, in part, 
illustrated by the fact, that infectious diseases 
are communicated by impurities thus thrown 
off from the system, even when such impuri- 
ties can exist in the air ouly in exceedingly 
minute proportions. 

It is unnecessary to occupy space with re- 
marks on the other sources of vitiated air, 
enumerated above, except to state that the 
principal products of the combustion of oil, 
gas, &c., are the same as those evolved from 
the human system,—viz. carbonic acid and 
aqueous vapour. In many buildings in Eng- 
land, these products are conveyed directly 
from the a, rtments illuminated by especial 
channels, without in the least contaminating 
the air within. In many cases, the lamps 
may be so arranged as to assist the ventila- 
tion, thus contributing to lessen, instead of to 
increase, the vitiation of the air. 


For ‘* The Friend.’’ 
COLMAN’S REPORTS. 


Our intelligent countrymen, Henry Colman, 
who is at this time making the tour of Eu- 
rope, under the auspices of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, in order to obtain, by personal ob- 
servation, information upon the present condi- 
tion of European agriculture and rural econo- 
my, is from time to time publishing the result 
of his inquiries in the form of Reports; two 
of which have reached this country. In the 
first, which relates chiefly to the northern and 
middle counties of England, along with much 
other interesting matter, he gives a minute 
account of the condition of the agricultural 
labourers. It does not present a pleasing 
picture, yet it is one upon which it is well for 
an American to look, that he may more fully 
understand the great advantages enjoyed by 
the poor in his own country, under the bles- 
sing of a bountiful Providence, and how un- 
grateful is the feeling of discontent and habit 
of complaining, so common among us. 

*“ Next to the farmers come the labourers ; 
and the three classes [landlords, farmers, and 
labourers] preserve the lines of distinction 
among them with as much caution and strict- 
ness, as they preserve the lines and bounda- 
ries of their estates. These distinctions strike 
a visiter from the United States with much 
force; but, in England, they have been so 
long established—are so interwoven in the 
texture of society, and men are, by education 
and habit, so trained in them, that their pro- 
priety or expediency is never matter of ques- 
tion. The nobleman will sometimes, as an 
act of courtesy and kindness, invite his tenant- 
farmer to his table ; but such a visit is never 
expected to be returned. The farmer would, 
under no circumstances, invite the labourer to 
his table, or visit him as a friend or neigh- 
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bour. Ido not mean to imply that there is,| 
on the part of the higher classes of society in| 
England, any insolence or arrogance in the 
treatment of their inferiors. Free as my in- 
tercourse has been with the highest and the 
middle classes, I have seen no instance of 
this. 

«“ The farm labourers are in a very low 
condition, and extremely ignorant and servile. 
They rarely, as with us, live in the house of 
their employers, but either in cottages on the 
farm, or in a neighbouring village. They are, 
usually, comfortably clad, in this respect con- 
trasting most favourably with the mechanics 
and manufacturers in the cities and large 
towns: but they are, in general, very poorly 
fed. Their wages, compared with the wages 
of labour in the United States, are very low. 
The cash wages paid to them seldom equals 
the cash wages paid to labourers with us, and 
our labourers, in addition to their wages in 
money, have their board; but the English 
labourers are obliged to subsist themselves, 
with an occasional allowance, in some instan- 
ces, of beer, in haying or harvesting. ‘The 
division of labour among them is quite partic- 
ular—a ploughman being always a plough- 
man, and almost inseparable from his horses ; 
a ditcher, a ditcher ; a shepherd, a shepherd 
only; the consequence of this is, that what 
they do, they do extremely well. Their 
ploughing, sowing, drilling, and ditching or 
draining, are executed with an admirable neat- 
ness and exactness; indeed, the lines of their 
work could not be more true and straight than 
they usually are, if they were measured with 
a marked scale, inch by inch. They speak 
of ploughing and drilling or ridging by the | 
inch or the half-inch ; and the width of the 
furrow slice, or the depth of the furrow, or 











he said, one of the best examples, within his 
knowledge, of that condition of life. The 
house, though very small, was extremely neat 
and tidy ; the Bible lay upon the shelf without 
an unbroken cobweb over its covers ; the dres- 
sers were covered with an unusual quantity 
of crockery, sufficient to furnish a table for a 
large party—a kind of accumulation, which, l 
was told, was very common; and their par- 
donable vanity runs in this way, as, in higher 
conditions of life, we see the same passion 
exhibiting itself in the accumulation of family 
plate. The man and woman were labourers, 
greatly esteemed for their good conduct, and 
had been both of them in the same service 
more than forty years. I asked them if, in 
the course of that time, they had not been able 
to lay by some small store of money to make 
them comfortable in their old age? I could 
not have surprised them more by any ques- 
tion which I could have proposed. They re- 
plied, that it had been a constant struggle for 
them to sustain themselves, but any surplus 
was beyond their reaeh. I cannot help think- 
ing that the condition is a hard one, in which 
incessant and faithful labour, for so many 
years, will not enable the frugal and industri- 
ous to make some small provision for the pe- 
riod of helplessness and decay, in a country 
where the accumulations of wealth in some 
hands, growing out of this same labour, are 
enormous. 

‘The provision for the education of the 
labourers, is, in most parts of England, ex- 
tremely limited and meagre. ‘There are 
some national schools, and there are, in many 
places, schools established and supported by 
the beneficence of the landlords, for the bene- 
fit of the labourers in their own villages, and 
on their own farms. Sunday schools are like- 


the distance of the drills from each other, will| wise kept up in all the parishes which I have 


be found to, correspond, with remarkable pre- | 
cision, to the measurement designed. ial 


they appear totally destitute of invention, and 
have, evidently, little skill or ingenuity when 
called upon to apply themselves to a work dif- 
ferent from that to which they have been ac- 
customed. Their gait is very slow ; and they 
seem, to me, to grow old quite early. The 
former circumstance explained itself to me, 
when I examined and lifted the shoes which 
they are accustomed to wear, and which, 
when, in addition to being well charged with 
iron, they gather the usual amount of clay 
which adheres to them in heavy soils, furnish 
at least some reason why, like an Alexandrine 
verse, ‘ they drag their slow length along.’ 

“ They are little given to change situations, 
and many of them, both men and women, live 
and die in the same service. Several instan- 
ees have come under my observation, of thir- 
ty, thirty-five, and forty years reputable ser- 
vice; and many, where persons, even upon 
the most limited means, have brought up 
large families of children without any paro- 
chial assistance. But, in this case, they are 
all workers ; the children are put to some sort 
of service as soon as they are able to drive 
the rooks from the corn, and no drones are 
suffered in the hive. I visited one labourer’s 
cottage, to which I was carried by the farmer 
himself, who was desirous of showing me, as 


visited ; and I should be happy, if it were- al- 
lowed me, to adorn my page with the names 
of some noble women, who, with a benevo- 
lence truly maternal, take a deep interest in 
these institutions, and generously support them, 
and, better than that, personally superintend 
them. The education given is of a very lim- 
ited character, and. does not extend beyond 
reading, writing, and the elements of arith- 
metic, exclusive of religious instruction. 

“The common wages of farm labour vary, 
for men, from five shillings to twelve shillings 
per week ; but I think a fair average would 
be eight to nine shillings sterling : so that the 
monthly wages for a man may be put down 
at $8 64. ‘This is the whole, where labour is 
paid for in money, excepting, as a matter of 
kindness, the farmer generally brings the coals 
for his labourer. 

“Tt may be interesting to some of my read- 
ers to have a more particular account of the 
wages and condition of the labourers, and for 
that reason I will give some statements of 
their condition in that part of the country 
where wages are paid in kind. 

“In the neighbourhood of Haddington, in 
East Lothian, I visited a labourer’s cottage, 
being one in a range of six cottages, ina dis- 
trict of country beautifully cultivated and 
highly improved, and presenting some of the 
finest examples of agricultural improvement 
































































which I have ever seen. The wife, a very 
tidy and civil woman, about forty years of 
age, was at home ; her husband and daughter 
labouring in the field. ‘This was a very good 
specimen of a neat cottage, and its inmates 
had passed the greater part of their lives in 
it. It had no other floor but the hard ground : 
and two beds were fixed in the wall, like sail- 
ors’ berths on board ship. The shelves were 
covered with crockery ; and a Bible, and a few 
religious and other tracts, lay upon the man- 
tel-piece. A cake made of pea flour and bar- 
ley flour was baking over the fire, of which I 
was asked to eat, but the taste of which did 
very little towards quickening my appetite. 
There was, besides the one in which I was, a 
small room for coal and lumber, where, iu 
case of great emergency, a lodging might be 
made up. One of her neighbours in the same 
block, with no larger accommodations, had 
eight children to provide for. ‘T'wo grown-up 
daughters, with one smaller one, occupied one 
bed; the parents, with one child, occupied | 
the other; the two grown-up sons slept in the | 
lumber-room or coal-house. There is often 
much closer lodging than this. ‘The husband 
of the woman, in whose cottage I was, was a 
ploughman, and likewise a bondager, a species | 
of service or contract, which requires him to| 
furnish a female labourer, at ten pence per 
day ia ordinary work, and at one shilling [24 
cents] per day in harvest, whenever her ser- | 
vices are required. If he has not a wife or| 
daughter who will answer this purpose, he | 
must keep a woman in his house, to be always 
in readiness when required. His wages were | 
—72 bushels oats, 8 bushels peas, and 18 
bushels barley,—the keep of a cow, or £5 or| 
£6 in money, and £1 for ‘ lint,’ or shirts. He 
is likewise allowed 1000 square yards of | 
ground for potatoes, which the farmer ploughs 
aod manures for him ; but which he cultivates 
in extra hours. For the rent of his house he 
gives twenty-one days’ work in harvest, if re- 
quired ; but should it happen that only twelve 
or fourteen are required, it is accepted as an | 
equivalent. 
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comfortable, and expressed strongly and reli-| wind, for this latter noise propagates itself in 
giously her contentment. every direction, and chiefly in that of the 
“fa all parts of the country, women are wind; whereas the “ calling” is heard only 
more or less employed on the farms, and in from one direction, and usually contrary to 
some parts in large numbers; I have fre-\the wind. Besides, if this “calling” come 
quently counted thirty, fifty, and many more from the north-eastern, or inmost shore of the 
in a field at a time, both in hoeing turnips and bay, and the wind afterwards change to that 
in harvesting. I have found them, likewise,/quarter, it could not possibly arise from a 
engaged in various other services: in pulling |“‘ ground sea” produced by a distant storm 
weeds, in picking stones, in unloading and from that direction. 
treading grain, in tending threshing-machines,| Hence it appears that the “ calling” of the 
in digging potatoes, and pulling and topping |sea depends not on the condition of the sea, 
turnips, in tending cattle, in leading out dung, | but on that of the atmosphere. I am mformed, 
and in carrying limestone and coals. Indeed, | too, that previously to a change of weather, 
there is hardly any menial service to which (all distant sounds are heard loudest in the di- 
they are not accustomed ; and all notions of rection which the wind subsequently takes. 
their sex seem out of the question whenever|The fishermen of Portleven, who are very 
their labour is wanted or can be applied. The observant of all signs of atmospherical chang- 
wages of women are commonly six pence and|es, are particularly attentive to this. ‘They 
eight pence, and seldom exceed ten pence a also notice the motion of the clouds, and ob- 
day, excepting in harvest, when they are a serve whether these are moving or uot in the 
shilling. The hours for the men are usually | direction of the vanes—one very singular and 
from six to six, with two hours for meals. | sure sign which they have, that the wind will 
The women rarely come before eight, and |change in the course of the day to the south- 
quit at six, with an hour for dinner. Many| west, is a morning fog flowing from the Loo- 
walk two or three miles to their work, and! pool into the bay towards that point. These 
return at night. Their meals are taken in| last indications may possibly assist in ascer- 
the fields, and in the most simple form. The|tainiog the cause of the “ calling of the sea.” 
dinner is often nothing more than bread.” —Richard Edmunds, Esq. Eleventh Annu- 
oe al Report of the Royal Polytechnic Society 
The Calling of the Sea.—As the fore-|of Cornwall. 
knowledge of approaching changes in the 
weather is of importance, especially to fisher- 
men and agriculturalists, I invite attention to 
a very common, but not generally known, in- PRACTICE. 
dication of such changes. Why should we mingle with others? What 
In Mount’s Bay, and probably in all places|shall we gain? What shall we not lose? 
similarly situated, there is often heard inland,|; What weakness would be brought upon any 
at a distance from the shore, a peculiar hol-| meeting, should individuals who hold so light 
low, murmuring sound, locally termed “ the|by our doctrines as to frequent places where 
calling of the sea,” which, if proceeding from|hireling ministers officiate, thus trampling 
a direction different from the wind at the|on our testimony to a free gospel ministry, 
time, is almost always followed by a change) yet take upon them to act in the affairs of the 
of wind, generally within twelve, but some-|church? Such men, to use the expressive 
times not until a lapse of een or even|language of James Simpson, “ cannot touch 
thirty hours. It is heard Sometimes at a dis-) the ark of the covenant, without leaving the 
tance of several miles, although on the shore} marks of their dirty fingers upon it.” One 


= 
For ** The Friend.” 


“ For the woman’s work he receives a fixed | from which it proceeds, the sea may not be| would suppose, that any who do not feel bound 


amount per day, whenever she is employed ; 
and for her six months’ service in the year, | 
he pays her £3. For the other six months) 
he pays her nothing more than her board and | 
some clothes. The farmer brings his coal 
for him, which he purchases at a small sum, | 
being small coals, here called pan-wood. The 
value of three shillings and six pence will | 
serve him through seven weeks in winter. | 
The farmer’s shoes cost ten shillings [$2 40}, | 
and one pair will last him eighteen months. 
His daughter’s working shoes last her a year : 
this is exclusive of her Sunday shoes. ‘Their 
living consists of bread made of barley and| 
peas, meal or oaten porridge and milk, and 


‘louder than usual; and yet at other times,|to support our doctrines, would, through a 


even when the sea on the shore is louder than|sense of propriety alone, find their lips sealed 
usual, and in apparently equally favourable|on such occasions: that knowing that if the 
states of the atmosphere, it cannot be heard/ discipline was administered “ without partial- 
at the distance of a mile. When the sound,|ity,” they would be objects of care to their 
in fine weather, proceeds from the coves or| Monthly Meetings, they would not dare to 
cliffs on the west or south of the observer, it} meddle in that business which is the Lord’s, 
is followed by a wind from about west or|while they seek other altars where strange 
south, accompanied generally with rain.| fires are kindled for unbidden sacrifices, leav- 
When it comes from the east or north of the|ing the worship of their fathers,—and plead- 
observer, a land wind from about east or/ing for such spiritual libertinism under the 
north succeeds, attended with fine weather in| abused name of Christian charity. How pre- 
summer, and often with frost in winter. All| posterous for any to attempt to control that 
my own observations during the last twelve) order'in which their conduct shows they do not 
months, confirm the above statement ; indeed, | fully believe; and which they openly violate! 





potatoes; and they generally have a pig. 
They cannot, of course, lay up any money ; 
and she added, in her own pleasant dialect, 
that “the lassies have muckle sair work in| 
harvest.’ 


none of those of whom I have inquired, and| Into what difficulties may not such conduct 
who have for many years been accustomed to|lead ! 

observe these indications, can recollect a sin-| Suppose, that in a meeting burdened with 
gle instance of their failure. ‘This sound must/such members, an application from an in- 


They depend on the sale of their} not be confounded with that arising from a| dividual to be received into the church should 


surplus grain for what little money they need. | “‘ ground sea,” which is the well-known agita-|be pending. These persons, dwelling upon 
I will do justice to her modest merit, and say, | tion along the shore, occasioned by a distant|the surface, find their “time always ready,” 
to the shame of thousands rolling in unstinted | storm, and which may likewise often proceed|and soon “ spring up, having not much depth 
luxury, that she spoke of her condition as} from the direction subsequently taken by the|of earth,” and may express their approbation 
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THE FRIEND. 





or disapprobation without witnessing a spirit | our comfortable mansions and luxurious tables, 
of discernment and judgment to direct ;—or, | to the cold damp dungeons of the prison, and | 
as like affiliates with its kindred, may name | to bread and water for the testimony of Jesus ! 
some of as little depth to visit the applicant :|'To leave our downy beds for the stone floor 
—what a stumbling-block would this prove to | of the prison, where even straw should be deni- 
simple-headed inquirers ;—what deadness|ed to alleviate the bruised flesh! ‘To leave 
would such persons bring upon a meeting ;— | our arm-in-arm intercourse with the great and 
and what blindness must necessarily ensue.| wealthy, to be manacled with felons as dear 
The true Light may be excluded and an ignis| innocent James Parnell was, and driven 
fatuus play before the sight; the still small|through the country. Such was the experi- 
voice may whisper unheard amid the noisy | ence of our forefathers, who bought the truth 
babblings of self, and the workings of a spirit | for a price ;—yet some among us cannot even 
of activity be taken for a higher impulse. bear to read the accounts of their sufferings, 
Again. How unhappy would it be if any} much less to imitate their examples. 
one, having given way toa spirit of drowsi-| Will there not yet arise in our midst those 
ness in the first meeting, should in that for| who will be made instruments to turn us back 
discipline take part in the administration of|to the place of beginning ; that shall have 
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Bat many, quick gathered in beauty and bloom, 
Wear the roses of health even down to the tomb. 
Death softly steals on them, e’er sickness makes weak, 
Takes a hope from the heart, or a hue from the cheek. 


In sweetness and calmness the sleepers may rest, 

Till awoke by the death-pang convulsing the breast : 
When torn at brief summons, from earth they must go 
To glad heights of glory, or dark depths of woe. 


The eye that marked joyous the first blush of light, 

Forever may close ere the shadows of night ; 

And the tongue, sweetly pleasing through evening’s 
last hours, 


Ere morn’s rosy dawn may be stript of its powers. 
Youth seems ever lovely !—Joy burns in its eye ; 
Hope bends o’er its pathway her brightly-blue sky ; 
| Its clouds blush in beauty, or spread an array 

Of rich golden glory, whilst melting away. 


Yet its pleasures are fleeting,—time brings us new 


the church. Such an individual may give a| given them an unsbrinking front, even faces! The bowers « 


sentiment where we profess the decision is to| of brass and sinews of iron, to oppose these 
issue in “ the authority of Truth.” Alas, for| things ; and rams’ horns to arouse the uncon- 
the perversion of terms, should these opinions | scious slumberers ; to show the people their 
be received for judgment. transgressions, and to the house of Jacob their 
Again. Should one having launched forth | sins? Who shall cry, turn ye, turn ye, “ why 
in hazardous speculations and been successful, | will ye die, oh house of Israel?” Are there 
venture upon judgment in the case of another, | not now those amongst us who are thus equip- 
who, in a more limited way, perhaps, adven-| ped? I verily believe that this is in measure 
tured beyond his means, and by a sudden turn| the case, and that it will be more and more 
in the current which led the former to pros-| fulfilled in our sight. Yea, that a time of 
perity, was shipwrecked upon the shoals of| stripping and being clothed upon, of down- 
adversity—how must it be in the eyes of| falling and uprising, of moanings and rejoic- 
Him who seeth the end from the beginning !) ings, is at hand. ‘The trumpets of Israel will 
—the only difference in their cases being, 
that success to one, and discomfiture to the | Lamb will prepare themselves for the battle ! 
other in unwarrantable speculations, has oc-| Then let the afflicted abide their time in 
curred. Werea meeting for discipline right-| patience as “ prisoners of hope”—and let the 
ly gathered, such voices would not be raised. | efficacious prayers of the church arise that 
The weight of the fruit-bearing branches] the time of its redemption may draw nigh.— 
would restrain the fruitless shoots from ob-| Fear not little flock, it is your heavenly 
truding into view. When the Jews formerly | Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
brought to Jesus the woman taken in her| dom.” 
crime, he showed them the preparation for 
judgment by bidding him who was without a eee 
sin (in that respect) to cast the first stone. yt) beara 
How often is it that the shrinking from ex- TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
ercise of those who really love the Truth, Youth cheers thee,—the sweetness of childhood re- 
leaves an opening for unsanctified activity to mains ; 
come forward. Then, thou exercised one, | Hope promises rapture ; life beats in thy veins; 


‘ ; Thy bright kindling eye-glance of joyfulness speaks, 
Soenath slbordes fed to do, do it with the The clear flush of vigour sits red on thy cheeks. 


Many among us who have accumulated or | Thy life is a morning-beam, chasing the gloom, 
inherited large estates, dispense of their abun- | A young bud of beauty just bursting in bloom ; 
dance with a liberal hand, and are concerned Sane, of a an ae ee waters 

. . 1, 
that their stewardship accounts should be hon. |" "°" {PP Uns ane sparkling, mows come rome = 


aoe height. 
estly kept; never for a moment admitting - Ren ‘indies to's 
the supposition that their wealth, either in or Yet morn's rosy ray often kindles to fade, 


: : ._ | As thick-gathering tempests hang heavy in shade; 
out of meeting, should give cogency to their Young blossoms oft perish, and clear streams that 
judgment, or that their influence should be burst, 


commensurate with their riches. I trust | Lose the pureness and brightness in which they were 
there are many in our Society who do good nursed. 

and communicate, remembering that it is said | Thou art young,—and hope promises many bright 
“the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” But years ; 

alas for those who hoard their treasures, Dark death as a far-distant terror appears ; 


: : OF | Yet pause—for the wail of the weeper is high, 
we them to obtain undue influence, or to min-| Where the loved and the loving, in youthfulness die. 
ister to personal display or epicurian enjoy- 


ment, or to make wings for their children to an glassy gloom o’er the young eye is 
fly away from the Society; who forget that) where the glance of glad feeling so joyously shone ; 
the “earth is the Lord’s and the fulness! And his pale hue rests coldly and sad on the brow, 
thereof,” and that a strict account of every | Where the warm glow of infancy brightened but now. 
talent will be required. Oh, how do the Through sad months of suffering some yield to decay, 
houses and demeanor of some persons belie | Watch the ebbing of life as its flood sinks away ; 

the character of a self-denying people ! How} Yield daily some portion of vigour and strength, 
hard would it be for some of us to go from | Till the deep source of being is wasted at length. 









give a certain sound, and the followers of the | 


wers of our bliss are surrounded with snares. 
We toil for enjoyment, and sorrow we win ; 
Seek bliss in our passions, and find it is sin. 


The pleasures of sense and of appetite cloy, 

For the sting of the serpent is felt in the joy; 

But fast to our foe and our follies we cling, 

And drown in fresh revels the anguish they bring. 


On speeds the gay multitude heedless along, 

And their path may be traced by the music and song; 
By mirth, and rich fashions, and arts, that employ 
The poor restless sinner, still toiling for joy. 


Thecrowd rushes on in the broad-beaten way, 
Whilst death hovers round them selecting his prey ; 
They shreak as his shadow falls black’ning in wrath, 
Where friend and companion drop dead in the path. 


Yet onward, still onward, the multitude go; 

They sow seeds of pleasure,—their harvest is woe ; 
The deaths they are dying by myriads, must sever 
From hope and from happiness, now, and forever. 


Bat, dear one! remember, though Christians must 
move 

Through scenes of sore sorrow, bright skies are above ; 

And if they are faithful, they never can miss, 

True peace on the path to the haven of bliss. 


Come now in thy gladness! surrender thy soul 

To the Saviour of sinners, to purge and control; 
Come! yield him the bud of thy being and youth, 
Then He shall adorn thee with grace and with truth. 


For the roses of earthly enjoyment, thy heart 

In buds of rare virtue and bloom shall have part ; 
And richly, and freely, to thee shall be given, 

That beauty which freshens and brightens in heaven. 


Thy kind Saviour needs thee ; obey now his voice ; 
His whispers invite thee to make him thy choice ; 
Earth's bright things and gay things to lay at his feet, 
And trust in his mercy for all that is meet. 


His favour shall crown thee with peace oy the way ; 
His smiles shall the darkness of sorrow allay ; A 
His hand through all trials in mercy shal! guide, 
And a mansion of bliss with the blessed provide. 


“ When a child has been punished in any 
way, he should be restored to favour as soon as 
he evinces sincere repentance ; and when for- 
given, should be treated as though nothing 
had happened.” 


Diep, of pulmonary consumption, on the 20th of the 
Ninth month last, at his residence in Belmont county, 
Ohio, Joun Sears, in the 30th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Stillwater Monthly and particular mecting. Du- 
ring a lingering illness he was permitted to experience 
some deep mental conflicts; and often intereeded that 
he might arrive at a state of perfect resignation, in 
which he could say, “Thy will, O Lord, be done.” 
When near his close, he gave the consoling belief, that 
through the sanctifying operation of Divine Grace, he 
was prepared for an admittance into the fold of rest and 
peace. 
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right again to apply to be received amongst Visiting Managers for the Month.-- 
we Friends. Mount Holly Monthly ae was | Benjamin H. Warder, No. 179 Vine street ; 
A iate te Eibatintiel now satisfied that he was in deed and in truth | William Hilles, Frankford ; Joel Woolman, 
TWELFTH sabia ure. _____ {a Quaker, fully convinced of the doctrines | near Frankford. 
———,,....... TL, P,1;, | Which distinguish our Society, and they cheer-| Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
“ Modern Abolitionssts 5 ag Reli- fully spoedanl him a Seedlings "To the / san eases. , 
gious Society of Friends. close of his very long life, (he lived to his| Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
Whoever reads a number of a “ Modern | ninetieth year,) he bore a good character | No. 201 Arch street. 
Abolition” paper, will be very likely to meet amongst his neighbours and in the church.| Resident Physician.—--Dr. Joshua H. 
with an attack on the Society of Friends, in| At his death, which did not occur until 1824, Worthington. 
some form or other. These attacks are s0/this same Mount Holly Monthly Meeting | eeeeeeseee=eeee=ee eee ey 
numerous, and many of them of so little weight | showed its disregard of colour, by issuing “| Drep, on the morning of the 28th ultimo, of pulmo- 
and importance, that much time would be| memorial” concerning him. Such a thing is | nary consumption, Exizaseru J., daughter of the late 
wasted, to little moment, should they all be|rarely done in the case of any but ministers | Stephen W. Smith of this city. Although her disease 
noticed. Most of them derive all their point | of the Gospel, or those who have been of emi- had been gradually progressing, for nearly two years, 


, : ; . ; —s it was not until a short period previous to her decease. 
either from wilful misrepresentation, or 1gno-) nent service in the church. John Woolman| that it assumed a ale. threatening form. She was 


rant misunderstanding. We have been some-| may have spoken of the decline of that Month- | strongly attached to her numerous friends, but her heart 
what amused with a recent furious attack of|}jy Meeting, but it could hardly have been in| was led to draw nearer-to her heavenly Father, and her 
an Englishman, signing himself “ E. S. Ab-|connection with this coloured man, towards | *#e¢tions - rE there. When ee the 
dy.” Among other causes of umbrage against | whom the meeting appears to have exercised physician deemed her situation very critical, she listen- 


. , . ; : . pron , ed composedly, was silent a short time, a momentary 
Friends in America, he brings forward a case/a sound discretion, and willing-hearted jus- | struggle ensued, which, having passed, she spoke of her 


of a meeting refusing to receive a black man | tice. approaching dissolution with a degree of calmness and 
into membership. This occurred in the days In the Anti-Slavery Standard of the 5th | "esignation, plainly evincing that the Divine arm was 
of John Woolman, who has been dead more | jnstant, in an editorial “On the moral influ- underneath to support, and that in the hour of distress 


; a . her Saviour was nigh at hand. She took much plea- 
than seventy years. It seems somewhat con-/ence of nations,” it is stated, that “The | sure in reading the Holy Scriptures, and having them 


trary to the accustomed form of attack, to| Friend, the orthodox organ at Philadelphia, | read to her ; and conscious of her own weakness, was 
throw the misdeeds of our fathers in our teeth, | has long since espoused the Colonization Soci- | clothed with the spirit of supplication; and earnest 
whom our anti-slavery brethren commonly re- ety.” To show the falsity of this statement, were her prayers'for “ patience to the end:” at one time 


" . : : : ; king, “I illi t rt the Al- 
present as going far before their children in| we might refer any impartial reader to the Saeinr ay oak eS go ee Pins 
effective zeal for the rights of the blacks. columns of “ The Friend.” We have no he- | be patient.” Her mind was preserved until the end; 


It appears, that in the English edition of sitation, however, in saying, that neither the | and a short time previous to her close, she exclaimed, 
Thomas Shillitoe’s Journal, he narrates that} editor, nor the active contributors to this pa- |“ prem tne hens Ca rd am, oman oot io within me 
the mecting of Friends at Mount Holly i] pr, are joined wih, or approve ofthe Colni-| er a iy. wieder 
small, and that he was there informed that} zation scheme. Members of our Society may | whose gatcs are onelia,” ’ 
John Woolman had foretold it would be so.|think on the subject as they please, but the 
The reason alleged was, that that meeting large body of Friends do now, and always 
had refused to receive into membership a man | have believed, that the true remedy for slave- 
of African descent, merely because of his co-|ry is not to be found in the removal of the 
lour. ‘That it was when a minute was being free blacks from this land. Slavery must Mary Tuomas, widow of the late John Chew Thomas 
made, objecting on this ground, that John|cease; what the effective agent in promoting | in the seventy-fifth year of her age. She joined 
Woolman declared the meeting would dwin-|its final overthrow in the hands of the Most} our Religious Society, through conviction, ‘about 
die. Now it has given great offence to some | High will be, we know not, but the cause we | thirty-five years ago, and endeavoured to walk 
self-styled abolitionists, that, in the reprint of | commit to Him, earnestly and trustfully look- ee o>. seme = had — - vt 
Thomas Shillitoe’s Journal in America, the | ing to see the day-star of the glorious morning cutlets the many and varied trials of a long life with 
few lines relating to “ this unfeeling and un-| of universal liberty and Hght. great meckness, gentlencss, patience and firmness. 
manly conduct,” have been omitted. cae For the last eight years, she seemed to live emphatical- 

In reply, it may be said, that there issome) Collins, Brother & Co., No. 254, Pearl st. Sas ree cise es ae 
doubt as to the truth of the CHOMMMERCS, OPI ney York, have just published an edition of | drawing to a close, she could look upon its termination 
narrated to Thomas, Shillitoe. Doubts, which, the New Testament, small 8vo, on good pa- both with composure and joy, “ knowing in whom she 
in our apprehension, fully justify the omission per and in large fair type—retail price, 50 cts. | '#4 believed, and that He was able to keep all she had 
of the part referredto. After having exam- 1. B » eon, | Committed unto him against that day.” She was en- 
: . fi ie di Also, The Peace Almanac, for 1845 ; con gaged frequently to labour in the love of the gospel with 
ined into the matter as far as at this distant taining much pertinent matter, showing the | those who visited her sick room, to point them to a 
day we are able to do it, the conduct of the} yi), of war, and its utter incompatibility with | crucified and risen Saviour, and to testify to the riches 
Monthly Meeting of Mount Holly appears to Christianity: price 15 dollars a thousand. of his redeeming love. All her springs were in Him. 
to have been correct. We will narrate the They likewise expect to publish in a few In the midst of great bodily suffering, she would often 
case. 

William Boen, a coloured man, in the hab- 
it of attending the meetings of the Society of 
Friends, applied to be received into member- 


. . break forth in thanksgiving and praise to him who had 

days, John Woolman’s Journal, one volume | redeemed her by his blood, and now “ made all her bed 
ship by them. A committee was appointed to 
visit him, as would have been had a white man 








, on the morning of the Ist instant, at the resi- 
dence of Rachel V. Ashbridge, near Downingtown, 
Jane Downina, in the 8]st year of her age. 


, in Baltimore, on the 13th of Twelfth month, 





12mo, half bound, cloth back: retail price, | in sickness.” Many weighty expressions were uitercd 
374} cents. . by her, and she was able, up to a very short period be- 
Also, The Power of Divine Grace, exem-| @*° her close,~to feel and apply to herself the precious 

, , - 


: ; ‘ “ promises of the gospel. A few hours befure her close, 
plified daring the last illness of Wm. Chap-| she repeated the text, “ As Moses lifted up the serpent 


a man, neat cloth: retail price, 10 cents. in the wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted up, 

made a aaa request. oa a eeacie of that whosoever believeth on him, should not perish, but 
e 1° ; ife.” Lee > 

the Monthly Meeting is to pended on in FRIENDS ASYLUM. should have everlasting life Lord, I believe ; help 


the matter, “ way did not open to receive him, thou mine unbelief” “TI do believe ; I never doubted 
but he was desired to continue faithful.” Wil-| Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- = I nr a converted.” Hy after, “ - eer 
liam Boen does not appear to have been stir-| kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 join the cameend of aa tal Rea hs cinting hic 
red with any indignation at the decision of the | North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack-| praise.” At another,“ perfect peace :” again, “ the 
meeting. He probably cheerfully acquiesced |er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32| spirit and the bride say, come ;” “ my spiritual eyes 
in their judgment, and continuing to wait upon | Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No, 73 | are opened.” | Shortly after which she gently fell asleep. 
his Divine Master for knowledge, he grew in| N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 8. Eighth | The sweet peace and abiding assurance in the mercy 


, : -s f God through Christ Je ith which she had be 
the Truth. In due time, long after the death | street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin ~ wacbons blessed Soussahd cuttin, tale aaa. 


of his friend John Woolman, he believed it} H. Warder, No. 179 Vine Street. fully continued to the very last. 
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